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came to pass, after these things, that God did tempt (i. e. try,) Abra 
ham; and said unto him, Abraham: And he said, Behold, here I ain. 
And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lov- 
est, and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering, upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” 
This was a trial, indeed. The child, which he was commanded to of- 
fer up, was a son, his only son, by Sarah his wife—and not only so, but 
a son born to him at an advanced age, long afier he had given up the ex- 
pectation of receiving such a favor—a son, who possessed many amiable 
and endearing qualities, and whom he greatly loved. With this his dar 
ling son, whom he had tenderly nurtured, over whom he had watched 
with constant care and solicitude, whose growing powers and knowledge 
he had observed with increasing delight, and who had now arrived at an 
age, when children most engage the affections of. their parents—with 


this, his tender and dearly beloved son, he is commanded to part. This 


Sot oe ° a 
would have been trying, if he had only been required to send him from 


his house, on a perilous voyage at sea, or on a tedious journey to some 
distant country. But, he was required to part with him in a more af- 
fecting manner. He must part with him by death—by the most awful 
kind of death. He was required to deliver him up to be slain, and 
burnt upon the altar, as a sacrifice. How could he endure the thought! 
But, he must see the bloody and monstrous sacrifice, with his own eyes. 
Nay, more, he must perform the excruciating rite, with his own hands! 
When his son was to be the victim, it was his dreadful office to be the 
priest ! 

But what made this mysterious command still more trying to Abra- 
ham, was, that he had been divinely directed to make Isaac his sole heir, 
and had received a divine promise, that from this son a numerous pos- 
terity should descend, in one of whom, all the families of the earth should 
ultimately be blessed. It must have appeared to him, that by sacrifi- 
cing his son, he would destroy this high hope of his family, and cause 
this precious promise to fail. Thus was Abraham tried. 

II. What did he, when thus tried ? 

The sacred historian informs us, how he conducted, on this trying oc- 
easion. Genesis, xxii. 3—10. ‘And Abraham rose up early in the 
morning and saddled his ass, and took twoof his young men with him, 
and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for the burnt offering of which 
God had toldhim. Then, on the third day, Abraham lifted up his 
eyes and saw the place afaroff. And Abraham said unto the young 
men, Abide you here with the ass ; and I and the lad will go yonder 
and worship, and come again to you. And Abraham took the wood 
of the burnt offering, and laid it upon Isaac his son ; and he took the fire 
in his hands, and a knife ; and they went on both of them together. 
Aad Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My father: And 
he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold, the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering? And Abraham 
said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering. 
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So they went both of them together. And they came to the place of 
which God had told him. And Abraham built an altar there, and laid 
the wood in order; and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar 
upon the wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife toslay his son.” 

Thus Abraham, when he was tried, promptly obeyed the divine 
command. Neither his affection for his son, nor the severity of the di- 
vine requirement, nor his ignorance of the reasons of such a strange 
command, nor its apparent inconsistency with the divine promises, 
staggered him in the least, or caused him to hesitate a moment. As 
soon as_ he knew the will of God, he hastened to obeyit. He stopped 
not to confer with flesh and blood. He did not wait to hear the rea- 
sons of the divine injunction, or to have the mystery cleared up. It 
was enough, that God had given him the word. He made no reply ; 
but immediately prepared to execute the dread mandate. 

It remains to enquire, 

Il. How Abrahaim’s obedience, on this try ing oc asion, was an ex- 
ercise and fruit of his faith 

It is so represented by the author of our text: “ By faith; Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac.” It is inconceiveable, that he 
should have done as he did, if he had not been in the exercise of a liv- 
ing, strong and cordial faith. If he had either disbelieved, or felt un- 
reconciled to the truth, on this trying occasion ; if he had not received 
the word of God with implicit belief and unreserved submission ; his 
natural affection would have started a thousand objections against the 
painful, mysterious, and apparentiy unreasonable and inconsistent com- 
mand, laid upon him. He would have said to himself, ‘Is it possible, 
that my Heavenly Father, who is kind and of tender me cy; and takes 
no delight in giving pain to any of his creatures, should really mtend to 
subject me tothe sorrow and anguish of parting with my beloved son, 


so unexpectedly and premature ly > Was it for this, that He miracu- 


lously made me a joyful father, at the age of one hundred years? Did 


He cause Sarah to embrace a son, at the age of ninety years, that He 

might wring her heart with grief? Why did He suffer the child to live 

and grow to be a lad, and by his engaging qualities and actions, to en 

dear himself to his parents; if He did not intend, that he should sup- 
I 

of their days? Is it the manner of God to excite fond hopes, merely to 

blast them? But, what reasons can He possibly have, for requiring 


Isaac to be made a burnt sacrifice Are there not lambs sand kids 


port their tottering steps, and cherish and comfort them in the evening 


enough for this purpose Is it possi! le, that the ho y God, who for- 
bids man-slaughter, should desire a human sacrifice? But if nothing 
short of such a victim will satisfy Him; why does he compel the agon- 
izing father to perform the shocking rite? And if this, indeed, be his 
will ; how is it to be reconciled with his command to make Isaac my 
heir, and with his promise, that in Isaac shall my seed be called? It 


cannot be “here is some misunderst ng. Either it is not God 
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that speaks, or he does not seriously mean to be taken, as He seems to 
say.’ 

Thus would Abraham have reasoned and objected, if he had been 
an unbeliever. But he believed in God. He believed, without a 
doubt, that it was God who spake to him. He believed, that God had 
a right to command him to sacrifice his son, as He is the Maker and 
Possessor of the world and all that is in it,and may ‘do what He will 
with his own.’ He believed, that God had good and sufficient reasons 
for requiring him to make such a painful sacrifice ; though, for the pre- 
sent, He concealed them. He was sensible, that he had no right to de- 
mand of God the reasons of his mysterious requirement. And finally, 
Abraham believed that God knew how, and was well able to fulfill his 


promises ; though Isaac should be slain. This we are told in the words 


: 7 ; , 
following our text: ‘‘ He that had received the promises, offered up his 


only-begotten Son, of whom it was said, ‘ That in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called : accounting that God was able to raise him up even from the 
dead ; from whence also he received him in a figure.’”” Thus, ‘ against 
hope, he believed in hope.’ ‘ He staggered not at the promises of God 
through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God.’ And 
as Abraham believed these things; so he felt reconciled to them. He 
was willing that God should exercise his sovereign right to take from 
him his beloved son, in any way he saw fit. He felt no disposition to 
murmur or reply against God. He desired to give God the glory due 
unto his great and holy name. He was willing to part with all that he 
had, and to endure any affliction, whenever the glory of God required 
it. His faith was that true and living faith, which ‘ worketh by love,’ 
and prompts its possessor to unconditional submission to the Divine 
will, and unreserved obedience to the Divine commands. Thus, By 
faith, Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac. 

The interesting subject, which has been thus imperfectly illustrated, 
may serve to throw light upon some things, in the word and providence 
of God, which have appeared obscure. As, 

1. Thissubject may teach us, why the faith of Abraham was, account- 
ed to him for righteousness. The apostle writes, Gal. iii. 5, “ Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness.”’ 

His faith was not a dead faith, a mere speculative belief, without 
feeling, or against the affections of his heart. It was a holy and living 
faith, comprising supreme love to God, and true benevolence to his fel- 
Jow-creatures. His faith, therefore, constituted him a righteous man. 
Possessing such faith, he was the friend and servant of God, and a 
proper object of the divine complacency and favour. And though he 
had been a sinner, and by nature a child of wrath even as others} yet, 
being reconciled to God and become a true penitent and righteous man, 
God could consistently pardon and accept him through the atonement 
which it was his gracious purpose should be made, in the fulness of 
time, by his Seed, in the line of Isaac; of which the ancient sacrifices 


were eminent types. Thus Abraham’s faith was accounted to him for 
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righteousness, or reckoned to him instead of perfect obedience, as it 
both fulfilled the divine law, when he exercised it, and procured, 
through Christ, the pardon of his past transgressions. 

2. This subject shows us how Abraham was justified by works. In 
James, ii. 21, 22, it is asked, ‘‘ Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Seest 
thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect.” 

It cannot be supposed, that Abraham was justified on the ground of 
any meri there was in his works. His best works were no more than 
his duty, and neither made an atonement for his sins, norrendered him 
deserving, in point of justice, of any reward. Hence, Paul says, ‘‘ We 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law :” 
and again, ‘‘ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ-—for by the works of the law shall 
no flesh be justified,’ 

But still, there is an important sense, in which Abraham was justi- 
fied by works. His faith was a holy faith, and was proved to be so by 
his works. His faith led him to offer up his beloved son, at the divine 
command. His faith manifested itself by submission and obedience ; 
and thus was perfected, and shown to be genuine. His works exhibit- 
ed evidence, both to himself and to all who read his history, that he 
was the friend of God, and possessed that holy faith, which is the grand 
condition of justification God. ‘ Ye see then how that by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only,” or by a faith which is alone ; 
while, at the same time, all true believers are ‘ justified freely by God’s 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’ 

3. In the light of what has been said, we may see the reason why 


God tempted, or tried Abraham, in such a peculiar manner. It, no 
doubt, appeared very unaccountable to him, at the time. It appears, 


that he really thought it to be the design of God, that his son should 
be sacrificed by his own hands. But why God should lay upon him a 
command, so severe in itself, and so apparently inconsistent with the 


divine character, law and *8, must have seemed to him very mys- 


terious. But, 


Aud he will m 


“he whole transaction now appears consistent and worthy of God.— 


It was God’s design to try Abraham, in the best and most effectual man- 
ner, and not to deprive him of his beloved son. And the object in thus 
trying him, was, to make his faith manifest to all succeeding saints, as 
an example of that true and living faith, which worketh by love, and 
is perfected by works. In thus tempting his faithful servant, God 
did only that, which, as the Owner and Sovereign of the world, he 


; A 1: 1 
it to do. And, in his being thus te mpted, we may now 


had a periect ri 
see, not only that the « proposed was benevolent and good, but that 


the means em} loyed were suitable and wise. No doubt Abraham saw 
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abundant reason to bless God, for trying him, in such a peculiar and 
painful manner: and the Church, in all subsequent ages, have had 
cause to be thankful, that such an instructive and persuasive example 
of faith in God, submission to his will, and obedience to his commands, 
is set before them in the history of the father of the faithful. 

4. This subject may teach us one reason, why the people of God are 
so often afflicted. ‘‘ Many are the afflictions of the righteous.” It is 
generally “ through much tribulation’’ that they “enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ These afflictions of the righteous, have appeared un- 
accountable to many, besides the three friends of Job. But why may 
they not be designed as trials of their faith and submission, like the 


? 


command of Abraham to offer up his darling son? By means of los 


ses, bereavements and persecutions, God gives saints an opportunity to 
manifest the sincerity and heavenly nature of their faith, and thus to fur 


nish evidence, to themselves and others, that they are the friends of 


1 


God. Trials both form and exhibit the characters of saints, and both 


fit them for heaven, and increase their hope of ultimately arriving at 


that “holy and happy place.” Hence saith Peter, “ Beloved, think 


it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing had happened unto you: but rejoice, inas 
much as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings; that, when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also, with exceeding joy.”” And 
Paul writes,—‘* We glory in iribulations also ; knowing that tribulation 


worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope ; and 


i 


hope maketh not ashamed ; be Cause the love of God is shed abroad in 


our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us 
In view of this subject, let those, who hope that they are believers, 


examine the fruits and effects of their faith. If their faith be cenuine 


and saving, it shows itself by their works. It is just such faith as Abra 


} 


ham had: He is called the father of all them that believe. True | 


lievers are the children of Abraham, as they bear his moral likeness.- 


Those only are true believers, who walk in the steps of the faith of 


‘ 


our father Abraham, and obey all the commands of God, however 
crossing to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life. Christ is not the minister of sin. » requires his followers to 
purify their hearts by faith, and to have their fruit unto holiness, in or 
der that the end may be everlasting life 
Let believers be thankful for the 
grievous in themselves ; yet they are bles 
sent by their Heavenly Father, in fai 


} 


ham had reason to be thankfu 
thankful for it, as lonras he exi 

severely as Abraham was, and none pri in the s 

believers, when tried, may receive sim lar benefit from their afflic tons, 
as the means of exercising and increasing their faith, and of manifesting 


itto the world. Hence James writ: ‘ My brethren, count it all joy, 


‘ 


when ye fall into divers temptations, (i. ¢. trials,) knowing this, tha 
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the trying of your fuith worketh patience. But let patience have her 


perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” — 


True faith, which is much more precious than gold, is purified in the 


urnace of affliction, and prepared for praise and honour and glory, at 
1 t : . 
the appearing of Jesu 
Let unbelievers be exhorte *xercise a true and living faith in 
God, and in his Son, Jesu ‘hrist. This duty God commands ; and 
without the performance of it, n ne can possibly please him. Let 
| yl 


them do this, and they will be the friends of God, and prepared to meet 


the trials, to ‘wl I ai sed in t] state of pr bation. Weknow 


not what a day ma ‘ing forth. Parents may be called soon and sud- 


} 


denly, to give up tl :, and children their parents: Husbands 


be called to part with their wives, and wives with their husbands : 


may 
and how can they do it without fait! 
But there is one trial, to which all are equally exposed, which none 


upon earth can escape, and for which it equally concerns all to prepare. 


: 
It is that of death. How happy, when this last trial comes, to have 


that faith, which is the substance Of things hoped for, and the evidence 


of things not seen, and that conse yuel ( ope through grace, which 


is an anchor to the soul both sure and steadfast. ‘ Take heed, therefore, 
lest there be in any of 1 an | heart of unbelief, which departeth 
from the living God ; but ‘ yf them who through faith and 


patience are inheriting tl nises.” Amen. 


AGENCY 
urer, page 490. 


Dear Sir—In respect to the case of the lying spirit, all has 
probably been said, that we can say to illustrate it; and our 
readers must judge for themselves. ‘The substance of what I 
have meant to say, is, that God’s telling the spirit to go, is no 
evidence that he went self-moved; while God's saying I have 


put a lying spirit, etc. 13 ¢ vidence that the spirit went under 


the influence of his agency. I am still 


inable to see, how it 
would be proper for a monarch to say, f have put such a sub- 
ject in a certain place, because he barely permitted the subject 
to put himself there, when he, as the ‘ Regulator of the king- 
dom,’ could have prevented his being there. I do not think it 
is common for intelligent men to say, that Divine Providence 
does, what they suppose God merely suffers or permits. To 
say that God may determine, or decree certain wicked things, 
and accomplish them, ‘merely by giving wicked men an op- 


portunity to do them,’ is only to beg the question in dispute 
between us ; but suppose he could; it would hardly seem prop- 
er to say, in such a case, as is said in that of the murder of 
Christ, that his hand, as well as his counsel, determined what 
should be done. 

However “undeniable” it may seem to you, I shall venture 
to deny that “men has an agency in the creation of his voli- 
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tions.” True, ‘* he must will, or he will have no will,” i. e. if 
he wills, he wiils, or if he has a will. he has a will. But is to 
will, the same thing as to createa will? I have ever cunsider- 
ed the word create as comprising the ideas of cause and effect— 
of an agent producing, and something produced. In creation, 
the producing cause exists and acts previously to the existence 
of the effect, and, in this respect, there is no difference, wheth- 
er the thing produced, is a volition, or a world. 

In presenting a new “ view of Divine Agency in relation to 
the will,” you “ admit that God may with justice move wicked 
men to commit particular acts of wickedness ;” by which you 
explain yourself to mean, that God may divert the sinner, 
whose ‘evil dispositions are already within hith,’ from one 
course of evil, and set him into another, without making him 
evil for the purpose, or more evil than he would otherwise have 
been. Suppose it be so, that God can, by presenting different 
motives, or placing the sinner in different circumstances, di- 
vert him from one external act of wickedness to another; how 
does this account for his hardening Pharaoh’s heart? Does 
hardening his heart, imply no more than ‘ diverting the evil 
dispositions already within him,’ into a new channel? And 
was he not more wicked after his heart was hardened, than be- 
fore? How will God’s power to divert wicked men from one 
evil to anuther, account for his moving David to number Israel? 
Was David previously a wicked man, with evil dispositions 
within him ? Was he not a man after God's own heart ? When 
God turned the heart of the Egyptians to hate his people ; did 
he merely turn their evil dispositions into a new channel, with- 
out making them more wicked than they otherwise would have 
been? Whether God may, or may not, divert evil dispositions 
already wicked, and set them into a new course, has nothing to 
do with the question in debate between us, which respects not 
external acts but internal exercises—not the controlling and regu- 
lating Of evil dispositions already existing ; butthe origin or 
cause of evil dispositions, affections and volitions. 

You said, (page 441) that if God actually hardened the 
hearts of Pharaoh and others, their former sins rendered it just 
for him to do so; while it would be unjust for him to harden 
the hearts of other men, who had not been guilty of such prev- 
ious sins. Surely, then, his hardening the hearts of Pharaoh, 
&c. must have been an expression of his disapprobation of 
their former sins, which is the proper idea of punishment. And 
now, to rid yourself of the absurdity of saying, that God ‘ pun- 
ishes sin by more sin,’ you assert, that ‘ it is the case with 
some, that by previous sins, they bring themselves into a per- 
manent state of sinfulness, according to the order of things 
which God has established.’ Suppose it to be so, and that, in this 
case, sin is not punished with more sin; what has this to do 
with the hardeuing of Pharaoh’s heart, unless he was one who 
had brought himself into a permanent state of sinfulness? But, 
you say, ‘“* Whether this was the case of P haraoh, or not, is 
nut material to the argument.’”’ Suppose this was the case with 
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Pharaoh; I ask, if it was the case with David, whom God 
moved to nuinber the people 1—of every king, whose heart 
God turns?—and of all those whom God hardens, as ‘ He hard- 
eneth whom he will?’ Here suffer me to ask, in passing, 
whether those who have brought themselves into “ @ perma- 
nent state of sinfulness,” and whom, according to “ the order 
of things which God has established,” it is “ impossible to re- 
new again unto repentance,” still possess a self-determining 
power, by which they can ‘change their evil will,’ and repent ? 
ir whether, fi ider the influence of Divine Grace, they 
are bat voluntary machines, without any sinfulness, which is 
‘morally evil in its natare,’ for which God can justly punish 
them? I suppose this is a case, in which you. “ admit exer- 
cises of volition, caused by Divine Agency.” And if so; I 
understand you to say, that creatures, thus in a state of * per- 
manent sinfulness,” though they feel that they sin wilfully, yet 
are not accountable for their sinful volitions, and are no more 
deserving of punishment for their sinfulness, than saints are ofa 
reward for their goodness. If this doctrine should not suit 
Universalists upon earth, I should think it could not but be 
very consoling to fallen spirits and reprobates in prison ! 

I do not see as you have liberated the self-determining pow- 
er of men from the shackles of necessity with which you had 
represented it as bound by the nature which God has givex 
them. True, you say, that their evil nature does not irresista- 
bly compel them to sin ; but still you admit that it so ‘* strong- 
ly” inclines them to evil, that they always will wrong, till Di- 
vine Grace divests them of their power of self-determination, 
and makes them machines, by causing them to will right. And 
it seems that this same self-determining power, is of such a na- 
ture,as to make it absolutely certain, from eternity, as fore- 
seen by God, that they would will evil, and evil only, so long 
as they should remain moral agents, and capable of acting as 
accountable creatures. I still, therefore, repeat the question, 
what power have they to put forth holy exercises, besides that 
‘* natural ability of which Hopkinsians speak ?” “ Still more,” 
you reply, “Ifthe certainty of God’s doing as he does, does 
not destroy Ais power to do differently :’’ to which I answer, 
It does destroy all his power to do differently, except that na- 
tural ability of which Hopkinsians speak. Though God is not 
subject either to constraint or restraint, yet he cannot lie—he 
cannot deny himself. He is under a moral, but not a natural ne- 
cessity of always willing right. He is not caused to will as he 
does; which would imply, that some being without himeelf, 
moves his will ; but is determined by something within himeelf ; 
there is, in his nature, a ground or reason of his willing as he 
does; as he is not caused to exist, but contains within himeelf 
the ground or reason of his own existence. Without the fee- 
ulty of self-determination, therefore, which would imply that 
they ‘ act before they have an exercise,’ and ‘ cause their vol- 
untary exercises by choosing, (though ‘ choice is not choosing, 
and men ‘ never perform an act before they have an ezerctse, or 


- 
. 
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choose a choice, or choose to choose, or will to will’—it appears 
that men have the same power to will differently from what they 
do, that God has. This you may ridicule, as no more than 
the power which “ Balaam’s ass had to speak, when God 
caused it;to speak ;” but I apprehend that the prophet’s ass was 
nearly metaphysician enough to know, that however unreason- 

- ably beaten and desirous of complaining, he had not even “‘ the 
natural ability of which Hopkinsians speak,” to reprove his 
master, till God, by a miracle, opened bis mouth. Mankind, as 
well as their creator, act in view of motives; and so may be 
said to be induced by motives, to act as they do; but this is 
very different from supposing that motives efficiently cause them 
to will and act as theydo. If motives thus ‘ caused either God 
or man to cause their voluntary exercises ;' they would oper- 
ate “ irresistibly ;°’ for what can be more absurd, than to sup- 
pose that an effect may resist its efficient cause, or may act be- 
fore it has existence ? Besides, if motives ‘cause’ men to will 
as they do ; how does ‘the self-determining system leave them 
the power of changing their will?’ While one motive is ‘causing” 
them to cause’ an evil will ; how are they to obtain an aposite 
motive to cause them to cause a good will ? 

But still, you reiterate the question, “ If my willingness is not 
caused vy myself, why am I to blame?’’ My answer is the 
same as before: Blame attaches to the evil will itself; by 
which I mean, as you need not be told, that the moral agent, 
who hus such a will, is to blame. In order to determine that a 
person is guilty of murder, no ‘‘rules of right and wrong,” no 
** order ana fitness of things,” no “common sense” of mankind, 
require us to prove any thing further, than that he killed an- 
other with a “murderous will. ” 

The “ difficulties’”” which you ‘ sum up,’ as “ attending the 
Hopkinsian view of volition,” are mostly inferences drawn by 
your own imagination, clothed in terms, sufficiently ambiguous, 
which, as designed to be understood, no Hopkinsian will ad- 
mit. What Hopkinsian has ever taught, or admitted, that 
God is not the author, or actor of his own acts, and that his 
acts are motiveless ?—that beings have wills, that are not at 
their own option?—that men can, in every sense, have wills 
different from what the Almighty is determined they shall 
have P—that a bejng, choosing as resistless fate causes, can 
perform the im possibilities of choosing to choose, &c.’—that 
a being cannot will, i in any sense, till he first ‘* has the very 
will to will with,” and that the want of this will is moral ina- 
bility to cause it?”—that every thing is unavoidable, and in 
every sense, right? ‘This isa carricature of the “ Hopkin- 
sian view of volition.” 

I fully assent to your declaration, that “ Arminian or Cal- 
vinist, Lam neither.” [ would you were one, or the other 
for so long as you remain on the “semi-Arminian” ground, you 
have taken, I think you must be grossly inconsistent with your- 
self. But if you choose not to be a consistent Calvinist, you 
may be aconsistent Arminian. But, ia order to this, you must 
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not only admit, that “saints are moral agents, have moral 
goodness inthem, and are praiseworthy and rewardable ;” but 
also, that they are praiseworthy and rewardable, because their 
moral goodness is caused by themselves, in the exercise of a 
self-determining power, without any special Divine influence. 
Admit this, and then you may put the same figurative and 
forced construction upon that class of texts, which teach the 
Divine Agency in the production of moral good, as you now 
put upon that more numerous class of texts, which as plainly 
teach the Divine Agency in the production of moral evil. But 
if you shrink from this, lest you should be found of the num- 
ber of those ‘ saints,” who have no need to say, “ Not unto 
us,” &c. I hope and pray, that you may yet be willing to 
grant, that those two classes of scriptural texts, both mean as 
they say. Eprror. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN EXPOSTULATORY ADDRESS, 
To the Methodists in Ireland, and a Vindication of the same, by John Walker, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


[Dr. Walker's Address appeared to us not only very able and evangelical, 
but very candid and charitable. We think the Extracts which we have made 
from it, seasonable, and as applicable to this country, as an Almanack would 
be, made on the same meridian. That in this instance we are not under a 
mistake, is pretty evident from the angry remarks of “L. R. 8.” in the 
“« Christian Advocate,” &c. of the 11th ult, But this Methodist ought to con- 
sider, that his calling Walker's Address, a “ scurrilous pamphlet,” containing 
“stale slander,” may not be received as proof that it isso. We invite the 
intelligent and impartial, to read, and judge for themselves. We ask for 
evidence that the Address in question, contains “ contemptible misrepresent- 
ations and falsehoods.’ Dr. Walker, throughout his A ddress ‘ 1.easons’ 
‘largely and most forcibly,‘ out of the Scriptures; we do not, therefore, 
feel chargeable with ‘ leaving the Scriptures,’ on account of extracting from 
the Address.) 

As to the anecdote of this Correspondent, in Falmouth, Mass. respecting a 
‘ revival of religion, in 18—, in the town of , and concerning the Rev. 
Mr. W » we should like to be furnished with names and dates, in order 
to judge of its truth or falsehood ; but, admitting it true, we ask, ‘What does 
it prove ?” Epiror.] 


[Continued from page 474.] 
T have declared in my address, that genuine faith is “ productive of 
feelings the most blessed ;” and to discriminate between these, as part 
of the gracious experience of a real Christian, and the spurious feel- 


ings, which, I think, are often mistaken for them, is my present 
business. 


By feelings here, (whether genuine or spurious,) I understand, the 
more perceptible movements of the affections. There is often, perhaps, 
annexed also to the word an idea of the suddenness of their excite- 
ment: but it appears to me that this no further enters into its proper 
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import, than as the circumstance, of their being suddenly excited, tends 
to make the excitement of them more sensible. Attention to this 
signification of the word, which might be abundantly confirmed by consi- 
dering its application to the movement of the passions by natural 
objects,) ought to render many more cautious than they are, of decry 
ing (as it were) all feelings in religion. 

In fact, that any religion, in which the affections are not concerned, 
is not the religion of the Gospel, is obvious from almost every page of 
Scripture : nor is it possible, in the nature of things, that the faith of 
the Gospel can exist, without the affections being excited; andy (in 
one sense,) the very same affections, which are excited in natural men 
by natural objects. Are their minds influenced to love, hatred, joy, 
grief, fear, hope, desire, &c.—according to the nature of the visible 
and temporal things with which they are conversant? So must the 
mind of the believer be influenced, according to the nature of the invi- 
sible and eternal things, which are revealed in the word of God.- 
These things are of such infinite importance and deep interest, that 
they only need to be known, in order to engage all the powers of the 
mind, and to give the same affections, which before were engrossed by 
vanity and idols, a direction altogether new. And the more clearly the 
believer discerns the things of God in their true nature, and the more 
firmly he is persuaded of them in their certain reality, the more 
strongly must his affections be moved, and his will be regulated by 
them. 

In short, in no state of man, either in the state of nature or of grace, 
ean he be divested of his will, and those motions of the will, which are 
called the affections, and, in their more sensible exercise, the feelings 
of his mind. Nor can we, in any state of man, dissolve the necessary 
connexion between those determinations of his will, and his views of 
the objects, to or from which it is inclined. In this respect there is no 
difference between a lunatic in Bedlam, whose anxieties and joys and 
sorrows are excited by his views of the objects that are presented to 
his mind, and the most rational man in the world, whose hopes and 
fears, desires and aversions, delights and pains, are equally excited by 
his more sober views of things. 

Nor, in the same respect, is there any difference between the great- 
est worldling and the most gracious believer. To talk of a real belief of 
what is declared in the Gospel, as inoperative and a mere speculation, 
is as contrary to sound philosophy, as it is to every page of Scripture. 
We may indeed believe a speculative truth, such as a mathematical 
theorem, and rest in the mere speculation of it, without having one 
affection excited. But why? Because we view it as neither good nor 
evil, and therefore uninteresting to us. But we cannot really believe 
what is unspeakably interesting to our happiness, and believe it as such, 
without being interested by it, in proportion to the clearness of our 
perception and the strength of our persuasion of its nature. 

Such, unspeakably such, is what the glorious Gospel of God declares. 
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And therefore those professors of the Gospel, however nominally or- 
thodox, who rest in talk and speculation about its doctrines, while they 
produce no effects upon their hearts or in their lives, do but deceive 
themselves ; and shew that they do not really believe the Gospel which 
they profess. They may give a verbal assent to its truths, or to some- 
thing very like them; but that t really to believe, or to be per- 
suaded of their truth. They even have an opinion, that it is 
either very possible or very probable that they are true: and may suc- 
ceed in covering from their own view the real dubiousness of their 
mind, by not adverting to what they do not like to observe. And such 
an opinion may produce very little effect; and will certainly produce 
none decisively characteristic of a Christian. But such an opinion is 
not Christian faith. The truths of the Gospel are not proposed as 
matters of high probability ; but are authoritably declared, as the cer- 
tain word of that God, who cannot lie. And the more these truths 
are examined, the more will they be found adapted, powerfully to ex- 
cite, and duly to regulate, every motion of the will, every feeling of 
the heart. 

Most justly therefore do the Scriptures, in describing the natural 
state of sinners, cannect the blindness of their minds with the 
corruption of their wills and carnality of their affections. Are 
they described as “‘ alienated from the life of God?’’ It is, “ through 
the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their hearts.” 
Under ‘“‘the power of darkness,” they are lovers of their own selves, 
lovers of the world, haters and despisers of the true God :—they are 
all gone astray, they have turned every one to his own way, they have 
set up idols in their hearts ; and after them their affections go, and to 
them their lives are given. 

And as justly do the same Scriptures connect the knowledge of the 
truth, the glorious truth of Him who has brought life and immortality 
to light by the Gospel, with the conversion of the heart from idols, to 
serve the living and true God with a willing service. ‘“ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” “ Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth.” “Chosen unto salvation, 
through sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the truth.” ‘* Faith 
worketh by love :’’ and wherever there is the love of any object, there 
will be delight in the enjoyment of it, there will be desire after it, there 
will be fear of whatever threatens its loss, there will be hatred of what- 
ever is contrary to its nature. 

Now, Sir, 1 may appear to some to have digressed unwarrantably 
from my subject: but, in fact, all that I have written in the four last 
pages has been designed, to make way for the repetition of that obser- 
vation in my Address, that, the real faith of Christ is ‘‘ productive of 
feelings the most blessed.”” Those feelings alone, which spring from 
that source, do I acknowledge to be gracious, in contradistinction to 
all others, whether sensual or religious. You know, Sir, as well as J, 
that there have been the strongest religious feelings in the wildest en- 
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thusiasts, and others, who have been most remote from having any 
thing like Christian faith. And shall the strength of their feelings, or 
the circumstance of their being excited by certain views that they had 
of spiritual and eternal things, make me afraid to say that their reli 
gion was vain, and their feelings spurious ? 

It is a very narrow view of the carnal mind, which supposes it no 
where to be found, but in the garb of profaneness, or the eager pur- 
suit after worldly objects. It appears in some in a form, ever so serious 
and contemplative, and abstracted from the things of sense: and in a 
religious form also, «cording toa religion suited to its ignorance of 
the true God, and aversion to him. And just as the carnal sensualist 
will have his feelings wrought on by the objects, which engage his mind, 
so may the carnal religionist, (excuse the combination of these terms, ) 
by the objects which occupy him. But the exciting causes of the 
strongest feelings in both are alike delusive; and the things which 
move their affections are but vanity: and the carnal mind reigns in 
them both equally, though in different forms, because they are both 
alike under the power of unbelief, and alienated from the life of the 
only true God, through the ignorance that is in them. 

Now let it be remembered, that all the matter, which true faith be- 
lieves, is what God reveals in his word. The Scriptures have been 
> and are so sufficient for the 
purpose for which.they are designed, that the idea of any supplementa- 
ry revelation being needful to any individual among us can originate in 
nothing but ignorance of Scripture. We, each of us indeed, need 
“the spirit of wisdom and revelation,” to “enlighten the eyes of our 
understandings,”’ that we may set, in their truth and glory and certain 
ty, “the things that are freely given of God” to his believing people : 
but these are the things which his word declares, and no other things. 
In other words, we need the spirit of God, to give us to believe what 
his word reveals ; because that is so opposite ‘to all the natural errors 
and corruptions of our carnal minds ; but it is, at best, but enthusiasm 
to expect, that the spirit of God should now be given, to reveal to sin- 
ners any thing, that his word does not contain. 


given ‘‘to make us wise unto salvation ;’ 


When, therefore, the religious feelings of any, spring from a supposi- 
tion, that any thing is revealed to them, which the Scriptures do not 
declare, as that they are in a state of acceptance with God; or any 
thing contrary to what the Scriptures do declare, as that they are deli- 
vered from “< inbeing of every principle of evil, &c. I care not how 


strong their transports of joy are ; I care not how strong their persua- 
sion of the reality of the revelation is: the thing that they believe may 
be a lie, and in the latter case certainly is; and all the feelings that 
spring from their believing it are essentially different from the feelings 
that are truly gracious, are at leat delusively precarious in their tenden 
cy, and often ruinous in their effects. 

I know that some of the men, who boast of such feelings, will think 
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that I preclude the possibillty of all joy and peace, because I confine 
the exercise of genuine faith to the things already revealed in the Bible. 
But it is to be feared they think so, because, the veil being yet upon 
their minds, they have never seen the glorious nature of what the 
Bible reveals. With every declaration of the wrath of God revealed 
against sin, that is calculated to awaken the most insensible conscience 
which believes those declarations, it reveals every thing needful to give 
the most oppressed conscience “‘ peace and joy in believing” the Gos- 
pel, the glad tidings that proclaim a Saviour; all sufficient for the 
chief of sinners, provided for such, and faithful to save unto the utter- 
most all who believe in him. 

If we turn to the Scriptures, we shall find the belief of this simple. 
but glorious, Gospel of God our Saviour to be described, as the spring 
of every gracious affection and emotion, whether of wr love, or de- 
sire, or grief, in the Apostolic ages of the church. It was this, that sent 
the Ethiopian Eunuch on his way rejoicing. It was this, that made the 
Philippian jailor—whose hand had, the hour before, been raised with 
rash desperation against his own life—rejoice, while he set meat before 
them, who had spoken to him the word of the Lord. Yea it was this, 
the belief of all that they testified concerning the Lord Jesus, that had 
filled the hearts of Paul and Silas with every heavenly emotion, while 
they lay in the inner prison, with their feet made fast in the stocks, and 
their backs bleeding from many stripes; so that at midnight they were 


heard by their fellow prisoners, “praying and singing praises unto 


God.” The greatness and glory of the Saviour, whom the Gospel re- 


veals, and of his salvation, are such, that they who believe that Gospel 
will acknowledge, that they only need to have the faith of it invigorated 
and maintained in their minds, in order to have all the most blessed 
feelings brought into the most lively and constant exercise. 

As to the suddenness of their excitement, that is a circumstance 
which affects not the nature of the feelings, so as to make them either 
better or worse. President Edwards justly observes, in his treatise 
on Religious Affections, (to which I would refer the reader, who desires 
to see my present subject handled more at large, by a man whose wri 
tings appear to be the result of a deeply thinking and well informed 
mind,) that there are here two opposite errors, into which different 
persons seem to fall. The one, and the more dangerous one, is of 
those who imagine, that all very strong movements of the affections, 
that are of a religious nature, and very sudden, must come from the 
Spirit of God, and therefore must be good and genuine ; and this, be- 
cause they cannot account for their excitement upon other principles. 
But, in fact, they may come from the father of lies, who (we are told in 
Scripture) sometimes “transforms himself into an angel of light :” 
and they may come, in a variety of ways, from ourselves, though we 
are not at all conscious of the mode in which they originate. For we 
are too much unacquainted, not only with our own connexion with the 


invisible world of spirits, but with the internal constitution of our own 
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mainds, the influence of the imagination, the mutual actions and reac- 
tions of soul and body, &c., to decide upon the origin and character 
of our feelings, from the circumstance of their being suddenly moved. 
And there is no extreme of wild or wicked fanaticism, to which the 
adoption of such a standard, (both unphilosophical and unscriptural,) 
would not expose us. 

But perhaps there are others, who, observing these dangers, have 
fallen into an opposite error; and either altogether decry, or look with 
unwarrantable suspicion at every account of religious emotions, that 
are suddenly excited. But if they acknowledge the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and the influence of the Spirit of God, in giving his people to 
discover and believe the great truths in his word, they cannot deny that 
such feelings may be genuine and gracious. And perhaps there are 
few Christians, who, in a greater or less degree, find not such at vari- 
ous times in their experience. How often, when their*“ spirit is over- 
whelmed”’ and their “ hearts disquieted within them,” is the soul “ or 
ever they are aware, made like the chariots of Amminadib !” by the 
clear discovery and lively persuasion, which the spirit gives them of the 
things of Christ. 

We have, therefore, a more sure standard in the word of God, by 
which to estimate the nature of our religious feelings, than either the 
circumstance of their being in general religious, (i. e. moved by some 
views that we have of spiritual and eternal things,) or the circumstance 
of théir being sensibly strong, and accompanied with a perceptible 
emotion, or the circumstance of their being suddenly, or not suddenly 
excited. The only certain standard, by which we can judge of them, 
(and it is a standard, to which the scriptural believer will at all times, 
desire to adhere, ) is to be found in the word of God, that declares the 
truth, the belief of which produces every affection that is truly 
gracious. 

And here, Sir, lot me observe, that, while I have obeyed the call you 
gave me to treat particularly of those more sensible determinations 
of the affections which are called feelings, for the purpose of distin- 


guishing between such as are genuinely Christian and such as are spu- 
rious imitations of them, I must ever maintain that the best of those 


feelings, so far as their perceptible liveliness is occasional and tempora- 
ry, isof very subordinate importance, in comparison of the more per- 
manent and habitual regulation of the affections, and determination of 
the will, which “the belief of the truth” must produce in us, as far as 
we walk by faith. The latter, combined with a profession of that truth, 
and manifested inthe various exercises of willing devotedness to God, 
and humble, active love one to another, constitute the only scriptural 
evidence, to mark those whom | can recognize as Christians indeed. 
Too, too often have I met with those, who were forward to boast of 
the times, when they had such and such sudden impressions, and fine 
feelings of divine joy, &c. brought into their minds, and who appear- 
ed to keep up a considerable elation of mind, and confidence about 
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their state, by feeding their self-complacency with such periodical re- 


citals ; in whom at the same time no one decisive “fruit of the spirit” 
could be found : some of them the bitterest opposers of the fundamen- 
tal truths of God ; others evincing by the earthliness of their minds, or 
the indulged malignity of their tempers, or the unbridled falsehood of 
their tongues, or the injuriousness of their conduct, that they never 
truly believed the first principles of the Gospel which they profess : 
and others, who, from the defect of every temper of love to God or 
man, had much more reason to examine themselves whether they were 
indeed in the faith, than to talk of the time when they first beheved. 

Is not his Gospel good news to sinners, to lost sinners, to the chief of 
sinners? glad tidings of a Saviour for such, a Saviour of his people 
from their sins? a Saviour, in whom “ the gift of God is eternal life, 
to every one that believeth” the Gospel which testifies his name ? A 
Saviour, given for the express purpose, “‘ that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life? And was it not his 
own express command, that this Gospel should be preached to all the 
nations, even those most sunk in heathenish darkness, and in diabolical 
corruptions ? 

Glorious were its effects in such: It was indeed the rod of his power. 
And awful have been the effects, in the religious world, of these de- 
partures from the truth, which men have introduced, too wise to be- 
come fools for Christ, and too proud to submit themselves to the 
righteousness of God. To such the foundation laid in Zion has been 
a stumbling-block of old. They were long ago offended at Him, who 
avowed himself the friend and Saviour of publicans and sinners ; at 
him who addressed those, who were most wise and righteous in their 
own esteem, as on a level with the vilest, as blind, and servants of 
Satan, and haters of God. Such at that day openly rejected him: but 
since, through the establishment of national Christianity, it has becotmue 
not creditable to be avowed infidels, they now take the Gospel, aud 
variously accommodate it to their unbelieving fancies ; and frame to 
themselves a Saviour, whom they call Christ, and for whom they of- 
ten shew much zeal, who shall acknowledge the distinctions between 
sinner and sinner, which they set up in the pride of their hearts; who 
shall be a nominal Saviour to those who are so good themselves, that 
they have little occasion for any, to well disposed and qualified sinners 
to those who make themselves meet, by preliminary repentance, to get 
the blessings that he bestows. 

The systems of such are various: they are often greatly puzzled by 
the plain declarations of scripture ; and they have come to very little 
agreement among themselves about the best way of getting over these 
declarations. Some of the bolder ones are for leaving them out of 
the bible, as mistakes of the sacred penmen, or as interpolations of the 
text. Others who scruple this, find, in Eastern Metaphors, a ready, 
way of making them mean any thing or nothing : and then the disti ne- 
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tion, between Christianity in the Apostles’ days and Christianity now, 
brings them over many difficulties: and learning, and ingenuity and 
sophistry are called in aid to cover up others: and the clamour, the 
stupid but vehement clamour, that “ great is Diana of the Ephesians !”’ 
is raised to cry down the truths, which they are unable to refute. But 
however little agreement there is among those men in other points, 
they all agree in the indignation they express against the few who de- 
clare the true gospel, which owns no distinctions of character or state 
between man and man, but that of those who believe it and those who 
believe it not; which addresses all men as lost sinners; and levels to 
the dust all the fancied superiority of some above others, in declaring 
that “‘ whosoever believeth shall be saved.” 

Those who contradict the assertion, that men are to do nothing in or- 
der to their obtaining God’s grace and mercy, must suppose that they 
have found a different way of obtaining it from any which the Apostles 
knew of. When one of these was addressed of old by an alarmed sin- 
ner, scared by the terrors of the Lord, with that question, “ What 
must I do to be saved ?”’ did he tell him in reply, po this or that pre- 
paratory work in order to obtain or be qualified for the mercy of God? 
Nay, the Apostles were better taught, and were better teachers. The 
answer is explicit, ‘‘ BeLreve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved 1” 

But I would be glad to be informed explicitly, what kind of work 
this is, that sinners are to do in order to their obtaining God’s grace 
and mercy. It must of necessity be something done by them indepen- 
dently of that grace and mercy, of which they are yet supposed to be 
destitute: and I suppose it must be something of a religious nature. 
Now what say the scriptures concerning the religious works of un- 
righteous ment The sacrifice of the wicked, that sacrifice, by offering 
which they intimate an expectation of its being accepted, is, what? 
something that contributes to their obtaining God’s grace and mercy ? 
no such thing: is, an abomination to the Lord. What else indeed can 
it be? Their persons unrighteous in his sight, how can any of their 
works be accepted? Their hearts enmity against him and “alienated 
from the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them,’’ how can 
their offerings be imposed on the Searcher of hearts, as any thing good? 
And if there were no other text in the bible to prove, that by the 
wicked we are not to understand merely the irreligious profligates of 
the world, that text which I have just now quoted, would be sufficient 
to prove it: for the wicked is there presented to our view ina religious 
exercise, offering his sacrifice. And if his religious acts, so far from 
contributing “‘ to obtain God’s grace and mercy,” are an abomination 
to the Lorp, I am ata loss to know what else he is to do in order to 
obtain it. The word of God testifies against all he does assin; and 
protests against the proud hopes that he cherishes from his doings as 
vain and deceitful: but, in the glorious Gospel, brings near a righteous- 
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ness and salvation suited to such a wicked sinner ; and suited to him, 
as in every thing else, so in its assurance that whosoever BELIEVETH 
shall be saved. And I am bold to assert that, the more every system 
different’ from this is examined, the more absurdly inconsistent it 
will be found with the dictates of right reason; as well as the more 
impiously derogatory to the perfections of Jenovan. 


NEW ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE MOSAIC CHRONOLOGY. 

The valley of the Nile, it is well known, is covered with a bed or 
stratum of alluvial mud deposited by the river during its periodical 
overflowings ; and this bed or stratum is superimposed on sand in all 
respects resembling the sand of the adjoining desert. The quantity 
of deposit in any given time is, however, much less than one would be 
apt at first to imagine, considering that the great fertility of Lower 
Egypt is solely to be ascribed to it. During the period of the French 
expedition, a great variety of experiments were made, by the savans 
who accompanied it, upon the thickness of this alluvial bed; and some 
curious and interesting results were obtained. In the traverse section 
of the valley of Syout, and other places where the deposits could be 
made without obstacle, and without being in any material degree, aug- 
mented or diminished by local causes, about two hundred pits were 
dug, and the depth of the whole alluvial stratum carefully measured ; 
care being taken to make allowance for what seemed partial or acci- 
dental inequalities. The mean of all those measurements gave for the 
average thickness of the mud stratum nearly six and a half metres, or 
rather more than twenty feet. We take it, however, at twenty.— 
Having ascertained this point, M. Girard next applied himself to de- 
termine the quantity by which the soil is raised or thickened in the 
course of a century, from the depositions of the river; and the pits of 
the nilometers furnished him with the basis of an approximate calcula- 
tion, which gave the centenary elevation of the soil, from the cause 
already mentioned, at less than four anda half inches. Dividing, then 
the whole thickness, or depth of the stratum, by the quantity added to 
it in the course of a century, the quotient is 5,650 ; from which it follows, 


that the origin of this superimposed soil, must have preceded the year 
1809, the date of the experiments, by 5,650 years, being only 154 less 
than the Mosaic chronology gives as the age of the world at that time ; 
a difference which, considering the peculiar nature of the data upon 


which the calculation is founded, and how much the smallest error, 
either in the measurements, or in the centenary “ valuation,’ would 
affect the ultimate results, must be thought quite immaterial. Making 
all due allowance for these circumstances, however, the coincidence 
between the sacred chronologist and the deduction of science, strikes 
us as very remarkable ; nay, as affording one more proof how nature and 
revelation harmonize, when the truth is sought in the love of it. We 
may add, that the French savant has carefully avoided drawing the in- 
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ference to which his @wn premises necessarily lead ; an avoidance which 
is only the more absurd, from the obvious nature of the conclusion 
obtruded upon the mind of the reader.—Caledonian Mercury. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
Mr. Cummincs—To the question in the last number of the Mirror, 


how much ardent spirits a yerson may use asa medicine, in case of 


sickness !—imy answer is short and decisive: none at all, necessarily. 


Nearly sixty years extensive experience, in the profession, has abun- 
dantly satisfied me, that the Physician is under no necessity of ever 
tolerating the internal use of spirituous liquors, in case of sickness.— 
When the 7 emperance Society in Portland was formed, I disliked the 
exception, as being totally unnecessary and improper, giving unlimited 
toleration to the use of ardent spirits, under this pretext. 

The preparation of medicine is the province of the apothecary, and 
he is prepared with the volatile and other high proof spirits necessary 
tor dissolving, extracting and preparing the medicines for the use of the 
practitioners ; and it is his province to prescribe them, and order the 
mode of introducing them into the system, and in such form as he judges 
most proper. Therefore the medicix™thus prepared, render the fur- 
ther internal use of spirituous liquors unnecessary—and in no ease are 
the sick indulged (necessarily) with the internal use of spirituous liq- 
uors, and I wish the exception totally expunged from every such associ- 
ation. 

If the Physician, for certainty, prepares the medicines for his own 
use, he therein acts as an apothecary. 

If these remarks and observations are worth your attention, you will 
make such use of them as you think proper. 


June 22. AARON PORTER. 


From the Quartefly Register, &c. 
HINDRANCES TO PIETY, 
IN YOUNG MEN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


3. Serious young men are too soon put upon the perform- 
ance of religious duties, in public, and are often injudiciously 
pressed, to turn their attention to the ministry, before a fair 
opportunity has been given to themselves, or to others, to form 
a correct judgment of their religious character. I have known 
several instances of young men apparently destroyed, in con- 
sequence of possessing a remarkable gift of prayer. They 
soon found out that their prayers were admired and praised, 
and their foolish hearts were puffed up with vanity. The 
greatest caution is necessary, to guard against imposition, when 
youth in an obscure condition offer themselves as candidates 
for the ministry. The prospect of rising from a low mechanic 
trade, to learning, eloquence and respectability, is as powerful 
a bait as can easily be presented to the youthful mind. Am- 
bition may give the first impulse, but it will lead the person to 
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assume the character which it is judged will best answer its 
purpose. And when a young man is once taken up to be edu- 
cated, you cannot easily dismiss him, unless he is guilty of some 
great delinquency. You have taken him from the business to 
which he was brought up, and changed all his prospects, and 
it would be cruel to drop him without some urgent cause. The 
course of preparatory studies is begun too soon after conver- 
sion, by many young men. They should be left for months, 
if not for years, to prove their sincerity, and to evince that 
their piety is lively and progressive. During this period, they 
should study their own hearts, and read those books, which 
most faithfully describe the work of grace in the heart, and 
furnish the most decisive marks for discriminating between 
true and false religion. 

4. The hindrances to piety in young men, while engaged in 
classical and scientific studies, arise from the books which they 
are obliged to read, the company with which they are asso- 
ciated, and the emulation which is excited by the competition 
in which they are engaged. The heathen authors which are 
read in all our schools, cannot well be dispensed with, and yet 
the reading of them has been injurious to the morals and to the 
spiritual health of many. A preacher of the gospel cannot 
and ought not to remain ignorant of the mythology of the 
pagan world, and of the state of morals among the most refin- 
ed and civilized of the nations of antiquity ; and it would not 
be easy to devise a method of arriving at the knowledge, less 
exceptionable than the study of the classics under the guidance 
ofa Christian preceptor. But still it is difficult for the sus- 
ceptible minds of youth to pass through this course of study, 
without suffering some injury. The case is like that of a young 
physician, whose profession requires him to come in contact 
with diseased subjects, and even with such as are infected with 
contagion; but he cannot avoid it; he must run this risk ;— 
and his only security is in fortifying his system against these 
impressions by strong antidotes. And the same must be the 
plan of the spiritual physician: he must endeavour to preserve 
himself in a high state of health; and must constantly have 
recourse to prayer, watchfulness, and the word of God. But 
I am persuaded that much of the evil arising from the study of 
the Roman and Grecian classics, might be prevented, by a pro- 
per course of teaching. I do not mean that the plan of mak- 
Mag excerpts of the best parts of heathen authors, or causing 
the student to omit those parts which are indelicate or immoral, 
is of much importance. What I mean is, that if the teacher 
would combine Christian instruction and admonition with eve- 
ry lesson ;—if he would take every occasion to point out the 
deficiencies of the religious and moral systems of the best of 
the heathen, and contrast with their loose morality and absurd 
theology, the pure and beautiful system of the Bible, these les- 
sons would, by contrast, be placed in a more striking light. 
And it deserves to be remembered, that occasional weighty 
remarks, out of their common place, and singly exhi- 
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bited, often make a deeper impression on the memory and con- 
science, than long and laboured discourses on the same sub- 
ject. 

The hindrance from associates destitute of the spirit of pie- 
ty, is often sensibly felt; and with some of our candidates for 
the ministry, | know that there is so great a conformity to the 
manners and spirit of the careless part of the community, that 
the nicest observer can discern no difference between the pro- 
fessor of religion, and the youth of decent morals; except 
when the communion table is spread, the one is found seated 
among the people of God, while the other stands aloof. There 
is, in my opinion, much need to look after young men who are 
preparing for the ministry, while within the walls of a college. 
If a faithful represe ntation were given of many, during this 
part of their preparatory course, those on whom they depend 
for aid, would not be likely to patronize them any longer. As 
a remedy, some propose, ‘that pious youth should be educ ated 
in seminaries by themselves: but unless you intend to seclude 
them from intercourse with the world altoge ‘ther—which would 
require them to go out of it—you must accustom them to with- 
stand the temptations arising from the spirit and company of 
men of the world. And if your candidate cannot resist the 
current, when in the smal] society of a literary institution, 
what reason is there to hope that he will faithfully withstand 
the torrent, that bears almost every thing before it in the soci- 
ety of the world? The way for men to attain to eminence, is 
not to remain ignorant of all te mptation ; but it is to meet and 
overcome it. If there were due vigilance and fidelity on the 
part of those who superintend their concerns, many who are 
in a course of education for the ministry, would never be per- 
mitted to proceed further than their college commencement. 

5. I have already noticed the fact, that too much social in- 
tercourse is unfavourable to piety; and one of the greatest 
hindrances to the cultivation of an elevated piety in Theologi- 
cal Seminaries, is, that the young men are too much in each 
others’ company ; that thev are too little alone, and have too 
little provision made for retirement, and the performance of 
the duties of the closet. Persons fond of conversation, and 
those who are of an affectionate temper, can with difficulty 
resist the temptation to visit too often, those with whom they 
are familiar, and to spend too much time in their company. 
This habit steals away the time which should be devoted to 
study, and consequently interferes with the seasons appropri- 
ated to reflection and devotion. For this evil, no effectual 
remedy can be devised, as long as a Jarge number of young 
men are nearly secluded from other society, and inhabit one 
edifice, where a few steps will bring them into the presence of 
each other. 

In my judgment, the students continue in our seminaries for 
too great a portion of the year. It would,be better to adopt 
the European arrangement, of extending Vacations through 
thesummer. During this period, the students, instead of post- 
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ing from city to city, and from one anniversary meeting to 
another, ought to bury themselves in the recesses of the coun- 
try, where they might enjoy health, be surrounded with agree- 
able scenery, and be much in solitude and reflection. Many 
of our young candidates have never had proper season for 
deep and long-continued religious meditation, since they made 
a profession of religion; and what is rather an unfavourable 
symptom, there are among them those, who cannot bear such 
a state of seclusion. ‘They have been accustomed to live in 
society so long, that they enjoy themselves no where else.— 
Now, I venture to assert, that although these young men may 
be zealous, noisy, and active professors; and may take the lead 
in revivals, and in all benevolent enterprises, they will be found, 
on careful examination, to be shallow Christians. 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS- 

1829, August 5. Installed, Rev. Samues Nort, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Wareham, Mass. Sermon by Rev. R. 8. Storrs. 

1829, August 6. Ordained, Rev. ——— Horxins, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Pawtucket, Mass. Sermon by Rev. J. Hawes, of Hartford, Con. 

1829, Sept. 24. Ordained as Missionaries, in Park-steeet, Boston, by the 
Presbytery of Newburyport, Rev. Messrs. Harrison Auten, Carvin w. 
Basarrrt, Anser R. Cranke, Wittiam Hervey, Henry O. Hicrey, Henry 
Lirtie, Corrine Marsu, Martiy M. Post, Cuartes M. Putnam, Hoxtis 
Reap, Anorew H. Reep, Jonarnuay M. Rowrayp, Henry Suepp, Pua- 
suet W. Warriver, Ina M. Weap, and Jonn K. Youra. 


1829, Sept. 30. Installed, Rev. Srersoy Raymonpn, as Pastor of the Cong. 
Church in Freetown, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Mr. Stores, of Braintree. 


THE DISCIPLES GOING TO EMMAUS. 
Ir happened on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after He that was our Surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 
They spake of him they loved, of him whose life, 
Though blameless had incurred perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection like a vein of ore, 
The further traced, enriched them still the more ; 
They tho’t him and they justly thought him, one 
Sent to do more than he appeared t’ have done; 
T’ exalt a people and to place them high 
Above all else, and wondered he should die. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 
And asked them, with a kind engaging air, 
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What their affliction was, and begg’d a share, 
Informed, he gathered up the broken thread, 
And truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 

The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That reaching home, the night, they said is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here. 


The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 


And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, "Twas the Lord! 
Did not our hearts feel all he deigned to say— 
Did they not burn within us by the way ? 

Now their’s was converse, such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves ; 
Their views, indeed were indistinct and dim, 

Sut yet successful, being aimed at him. 

Christ and his character their only scope, 

Their object, and their subject, and their hope, 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And wanting him to loose the sacred seal, 
Found him as prompt, as their desire was true, 
To spread the new-born glories in their view. 
Well—what are ages and the lapse of time 
Matched against truths as lasting as sublime? 
Can length of years on God himself exact? 

Or make that fiction, which was once a fact? 
No—marble and recording brass decay, 

And like the graver’s mem’ry pass away ; 

The works of man inherit, as is just, 

Their author's frailty, and return to dust ; 

But truth divine forever stands secure, 

Its head is guarded as its base is sure ; 

Fixed in the rolling flood of endless years, 

The pillar of the eternal plan appears, 

The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 

Built by that architect who built the skies. 
Hearts may be found, that harbour, at this hour, 
That love of Christ and all its quick’ning power ; 
And lips, unstained by folly or by strife, 

Whose wisdom drawn from the deep well of life, 
Taste of its healthful origin, and flows 

A Jordan for the ablution of our woes. 

O days of Heaven, and nights of equal praise, 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days, 
When souls drawn upward in communion sweet, 
Enjoy the stillness of some cluse retreat, 
Discourse, as if released and safe at home, 

Of dangers passed and wonders yet to come, 
And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of covenanted rest. Cowrer. 





